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appointed the first" Parliamentary Committee/5 which was for
many years the only central organization of the Trade Union
movement.
In that year the only active and persistent enemy of the
Junta gave up his campaign. Potter had the sympathy of many
northern leaders in his criticisms of the Junta's policy and even
more of its personnel. But this indulgent kindness was of no
sufficient help to him. The Beehive circulated but little outside
London, and in London the Junta's influence had driven it
very low. He came to his enemies for funds to save the paper:
they agreed on condition that he accepted a Unitarian clergy-
man, the Rev. Henry Solly, organizer of working men's clubs,
as superior editor. Henceforward, the solitary Labour journal
was a supporter of the Junta: henceforward too, the Junta was
able to co-operate with, and more and more influence, the
northern Unions. It reversed its previous attitude to the
Trades Union Congress, and in 1871 its close adherent,
Odger, replaced Potter as secretary; and during the legal
struggles of that and succeeding years, the northern Unions
as a whole contentedly accepted its direction.
For the successes secured by the Junta were not due to a
superiority of principle so much as to a series of parliamentary
and political successes which strongly recommended it to the
Trade Union world as negotiators and leaders, and underlined
the importance of professional skill in Trade Union officers.
During the 'sixties a sudden attack was made on the whole
existence of trade unionism, partly by Parliament, partly by
the judiciary. In the year 1866 the explosion of a tin of gun-
powder in the house of a Sheffield non-unionist gave rise to
a local agitation against the Union clubs. The Sheffield police
were unable to trace the culprits; the local Union leaders pro-
fessed themselves anxious to aid the investigation demanded
by the employers; the London Trades Council sent down a
commission of inquiry. Applegarth, with incautious zeal, rely-
ing upon this commission's report, suggested an official inquiry
to the Home Secretary. To his dismay, the Government
adopted the suggestion in a far larger way than he had wished,
appointing in February 1867 a Royal Commission to inquire
not only into the outrage but into Trade Unions as a whole;